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ABSTRACT 

Research ha.s shown that most individuals assume that 
thfey have realistic perceptions of th^ significant p^ply\in their. ' 
l^vesr be they family^ friends or adversaries. HOtfevAr^nder special 
circumstances, images of significant others may be shattered as they 
are seen "for the first time." A phenoaenolog^cal analysis of 60 
descriptions suggest that this" transformation occurs in one of four 
basic typ.es of contexts. For example, persons may becomp empathically 
aware of 'others ' when they ar^ seen responjiing^^effidtionaJlly to an, 
unanticipated occurrence, such as the death of a friend. ^ 
Fundamentally, the situation in which 'this new awareness of the other 
occurs is one in which a person is deeply 'engaged and wh^ch strongly 
speaks ^o basic values and concerns. But this new awaxeAesrs does not 
simply happen;. it requires an implicit decision tj remain open to th6 
implications of the other •s behavior and to allow one's 
preconceptions to be challenged. The chara^'cteristics of this decision 
process are in contrl!tst with decision making as it is typically 
conceptualized in the psychological literature. (Author/KHF^ ^ 
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SURPRISED BY THE OTHER: 
CHOICE POINTS IN RELATIONSHIPS 

Steen 'Hailing; ^ 
Department of Psychology 
Seattle University 

■ Imaging for a moment discovering that someone ^who has an important role 
in your life is really quite a different sort of person than you thought he' or 
she was/ I suspect that at first n^pst of us will think in terms of letdowns or 
disillusionment and thus the fueling tone acconjpanying this imagined prospect 
would be one of discomfort or uneasiness. For example, we might imagine that * 
a colleague ^ind trusted friend is promoted and .suddenly becomes preoccupied 
with gaining power while apparently disowning what we had. thougjtit was a,rela- 
tionshtp of genuine mutual concern. Fortunately, not all awakenings -are so 
disappointing,. In this presentation I will address an experience of discovery 
which. is primarily gratifying. # 

Jacob Needleman has given a striking * illustration of this kind of experi- 
ence in a recent book (Needleman, 1980). While spending a week at a major 
Catholic Uniyersity as 'a guest lecturer, he had to share accomodations with a 
priest named Father Vincent. From Needleman* s perspeptive, Fr. Vincent was an 
annoying, puzzling, and unattractive person to be with: his major activities 
consisted of .waHching television, guzzling beer, eating and belching, and only, 
when Needleman invited him to play cards did he show much sign of life. Not*"^ 
imti,l their last night together, did the two men becom^^ involved in a conver- 
sation -which' allowed Needlenjan to recognize that Fr. Vincent had an extraordi- 
nary spiritual presence and sensitivity even while he was indifferent to ordi- 
nary social amenities. , * , , ' 

Thr.ough the vantage point of this phenomena of surprise — which T call 
"seeing a significant other as if for the first time" — I will offer some 
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reflections and^bservations bn the kinds of situations in which such moments 
of fempathy become possible, as well as on, the role of decision in this experi- 
ence. When someone we think^ we know well surprises us, for better or worse, 
we'a.re faced with a decision Tslo how to respond to the person at that moment, 
and with respect to the future of the relationship. Further, we are apt 
to ask ourselves how we could have so seriously misread this person. 

Most of the time we ^take it for granted that our perceptions and attitudes* 
with regard to the significant people in our lives — be they fa^ly, friends, 
or colleagues — are both fair ^nd realistic. Withih an everyday ai^titude of * 

preoccupation with specific problems and tasks, our conceptions, of most of the 
♦ # 

people we know can be characterized as having a high degree of continuity and 
stability (e.g., Hastorf, Schneider, atid Polefka, 1970). Given this attitude 
or relative inattention to the nuances of interpersonal experience, growth and* 
ychange in our relationships may appear to be so gradual as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. Under special circumstances, however, our image of a significant other 
may dissolve or shatter as we come to see him or her "as' if for the first time\" 
Such nfo'ments of surprise and of immediate and empathetic understanding' 

render our previous notion of the person inadequate at least. Obviously, 
I am not just speaking of an experience of seeirig^a. person differently than 

before, but of coming to ^ recognition of tha\ person in his or her individual 
■ ^ 

lity and basic humanity. _This "awakening" to the' pther 4s likely to be.^-* 
milestone in our relationship with that person,, and has rainif ications for our 
view of ourselves, well as for the futiyre of the relationship. Later, I will 
give several brief examples of this experience which should, help to b^ing *these 
points to life. 



Being Chosen and Choosing 

"Science," writes the French' pbenomenoTogist MerleaurPonty (1964, pi ln59) , 
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"manipulates things and gives up living in them,,, it comes face* to face with 
the'^real world .only at rar^ intervals/'> (By "real world" he means the world 

. ^ 

as it is given in experience). His statement als© applies to much of psycho- 

logical theory and research; no doubt this is a. state of . affairs which is not 

* I- * • " 

entirely a\^dable. Yet phenomenoiogical psychology' aims to return<'to 'pheno- 

m§na, to dwell in , them and to circumscribe them. There is a^ section from' 

Martin Buber's I and Thou (1962) which may serve as an aid and' a pointer in 

this returift. This in spite of the awkwardness of its syntax! Buber's discus^ 

sion also will help us to see more clearly .the role of choice in relation to 

our experience of being surprised by another. 

The Thou meets me through Grace — it is not found by seeking, 
'But my speaking of the primary word to it is afi act of my being, 
is indeed the act of my beipg. " «- — 

The Thou meets me. But I step into direct relation with; it; 
Hence the relation means being' obosen and choosing, undergoing 
and undertaking in one; any undertaking of .the whale being 'is 
bound to resejnble an undergoing, for it does away with all A'^ 
partial actions,, and thus with 'any sense of action or undSrta|cing y 
which always depends on limited exertions. 

The primary^ word I-Thou can be spoken only with the whole 
being. Concentration and fusion into the whole beJLng can never 
take place through my own agency, nor can 'it take place wittJ^ut 
me, I becoine through my relation to the' Thou; 'as I become I, 
I say Thou. 

All real liviij^ is meeting.^ 

(Buber, 1962, p, 15) 
First, a disclaimer. I ain not suggesting 'that the phenomenon which I have 
been researching is directly equivalent to what Buber calls the I-Thou encounter 
However, as will become evident * there are significant areas^ of overlap. 

For example, when Buber spea.ks of being' chosen and choosing, undergoing and 
undertaking, he is using words which very much fit the descriptions I have col- 
lected. 

Both the language and the thought with which Buber presents us^ here is 
quite different from that which we are used to as psychologis-t^ or in everyday 
discourse tor that matter. TViis kind of^ language may offend our theoretical , 



sensibilities, but -it also ha^ the power to provoke us into thought^ulness. 

It is evident that JBube^ regards meeting between persons as the event 
which most fundamentally is the occasion for the development of our t^ersonal 
identities. It has been a. long- time sioce Hatry Stack SulliVan (1953) sugges- 
ted that psychology and psychiatry should be the study of interpersonal rela- 
tions rather than^of ttie abstract .individual . And yet there has , not been any 
-wholehearted abandonment, in either ddscip^line, of the nj)t;ion of the encapsu- 
lated ego. Many psychologists still appear^o believe that^our knowledge of 
others' is at' the level of an inference.' 

Buber's discussion of the interplay of choosing and b^ing choseri* may strike 

us as Strange. From the perspective .of opr more Vigilant, categorical, and 

* It- i 

carefully anticipating stance towards reality, ^we see ourselves as, carefu^fy 

weighing alternatives before moving towards the uTiWovn. Here the seat of 

choosing and decisi'Cn making is thought of as a carefully protected domain 

"within** our own personality. Thus life seems to be a dequence of never-ending 

dilemmas. e V ' ' 

Spcial p^sychological research has often conceptualized decision making in 

a similar manner. A person may be thought' of as external to, and equidistant 

atout ^ 

from, two or more al'ternatives, deliberating A the pros atid cons of each alter^ 
native. It has long, been evident (e.g., Simon, 1957) that people do not weigh 
out alternatives in the higjjly systematic and rational fashion that would appear 
ideal to d logically minded and dispassionate observer. But the notion of 
delibera'tion proceeding decision, and good decision making "involving a sustained 
exploration of alternatives, is still taking for granted in much of, the -litera- . 
ture. Janis and Mann (J977), for example, have developed seven "ideal** proce- 
dural criteri"a~^ich they believe are appropriate for evaluating any decision- 



making process. According, to them: 



XHe decision maker, to the besp of his ability and within his 
^information-processing capabilities 
1. thoroughly canvasses a wide range of alternative courses of 
action; - 

*• 2. surveys the full range of objectives to be fulfilled and'the 
^ values implicated by the choice; ^ 

3. ^ carefully weighs whatever he knows about the costs and risks of 

negative consecfuences, as well as the positive consequences, 
that could flow from each alfemative; 

4. intensively searches for new^inf ormatioh^elevant to further • 
evaluation of the alternatives. ^ 

Janis an,d Mann, (1977, p. 11) 



These kinds of criteria may be useful in promoting good decision making 

m specific contexts, ^uch as purchasing or management. But it is very doubt- 

■> * 

ful whether these criteria have much relevance, either at an empirical or a 
normative level,, for the decision^making that is so much'a-part' of our pers'tnal 
lives. The quote from Buber suggests othe'rwise. If we pay attention to our. 
own experience; we find that 'in many instances We di^over, surprisingly, that 

the action or- line of thought in which we are engaged implies a decision already 

3 ' 

made. Thus, 1 think we would have to agree with Merleau-Ponty (1962, p. 435) 
that ' . ' , . V ' 

In reality the deliberation follows the decision/ and it is my ^ 
>^ secret decision which brings the motives to lights for it 'would 
be difficult to conceive what the force of a motive might be in 
the absence of- a decision which it confirms or to* which it runs - 
counter. , - ^ * 

One last comment on the quote from Bubere most of us probably recognize 
something of ourselves in Shapirb'^s (1965, p. 33) description of ' th6 obsessive 
wHo equates pushing or driving him or herself with action and freedom^. As Buber 
suggests,- acting with the whole of one's being may not resemble what we ordina- 
rily think of as choice or action. Indeed, it may be viewed, Subsequently, as 
an. almost involuntary lapse. It is noteworthy, in this connection, that Janis 

* n 
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and Mann (1977, p. 13) recogirize that someone who takes their criteria for good 
i ' * ° 

• decision making.too seri\3usly, perhaps applying them even to minor issues,' 

would be caught up in obsessional ruminations. 

' ■ . .' 

The Question of Context 

At this point I want to address Ifhe question of what kinds of interpersonal 

J contexts can evoke from us a response of our whole being, si5ch attentivenels 

to the other, that we might speak of seeing him'or her as if for the first time. 

/ 

This question qf contexts is important since the stability of our perception 
of significant others presupposes, in part, a certain continuity in terms of the 
^ . circumstances within'which we relate to tTiem. Before presenting'a descriptive 
classification and an analysis of thfese interpersqnal contexts, I want to touch 
■briefly on the kind of ."data" and approach- on which this discussion is based. 

.^^^ ^"^^ last several years, I have asked a number of people t'o de- 
\ scribe for me their experience of seeing a significant other' "as if for the 

first time." In most ca^es, their descriptions have been in" the form of writ- > " 
ten accounts. Altogether I have collected sixty descriptions, "seven of 'which 
emerged through lengthy interviews while the remaindex are' in written form. 
. . I have gathered these descriptions from students?'- tolleagues , and friends: peo- 
^ pie with a diversity of backgrounds, personal histories, and" outlopks , but 

obviously not a random sample from any clearly ' defined populatioij. My approach 

within a phenomenological attitude, trying to "understand these experiences 
in an as />pen and unbiased way as possible, interpreting these events within ' 
their own context, while also' uncovering essential themes or constituents across 
« ^ Aamples. • 

According* to these descriptions, there are basically, four types of contexts / 
in which an awakenj.ng to the other takes place. 

In the first type, the significant other person initiates a change in the 
* * • f ^ 
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relationship* Specifically, he or she. direcily and intentionally reveals to ' 
us, in a way which ejigages our attejition, aspects of -an "inner, life" previously * 
hidden^ The o^ccasion for this self-disclosure may^be a crisis within the rela- 
tionshtp itself, or in the othfr person's life in general; This self^disclosure 
can take place in a variety -of ways, but pne Example will suffice for the pur- < 

pose of illustration. A single parent who is very much involved witK being b 

— ~ * ' d r'b ^' • ' 

good mother to her four-and-a-half year old^^soh Davey^^A^"^ tlienfaiag| when he 

approached her looking ver.y determined and said th^t he was angry at her. In 

spite of her itjitial surprise and displeasure, this mother listened to her son ^ 

as he told her that he was annoyed at her for kissing *^im goodbye in front of 

^{lis fri^ends at school. When he was asked what she should do ;Lnstead, Davey 

suggested that they shake hands.. At first his mothet was amazed, and th^n** she 

realized something she had not seen in this way .before: "...Davey ha^ a "right * 

to react in hjis own way, in objecting to the way I do things. He had -a righ^ 

to express himself whether it would make me happy or sad, because he was an indi- 

vidual,,a person in his own right, that was learning to.think a little on his 

own, and feeling .concerning certain subjects," ■ " * 

The second type of context is a variation on the first. Again, both^tjf the 

persons become involved in a face-to-face interaction, unlike the 'ones which 

ordinarily occpt in the relationship. Here, though, the initiative^ comes from 

oneself^rather than the other person. *It is' in the* context, of one'^o<fr» ini- 

tiative and self-disclosure t'hat the other- respond,^^j|||^eveaiing* hijpself or 

herself in a particularly poignanf way. One's own ^approach to £he other is, 

once more, in the context of a situation of some urge'ncy ot •crisis. An example 

of this kind of transformation was provided by a student named^ Sheila who 

' • • * i"*^ 

described a specific epis'ode in her relation^ship with her roofitmate in a college 

1^ V • 

dormitory. Sheila was having a serious conflict with her teacher, a nun. Be- 



cause^'f .other circumstances in herv-life, she was finding it very difficult to 
maintain a sense, of perspective about the conflict with her teajcher. She con- 



» sidered confiding in her roommate, a person Sheila' ordinarily felt comfortable 

^with^ buti»hesitated because she too' was a nun* Sheila feared that her roon^Bate 
t 

would side wj.th a fellow nun. Finally, however^ Sheila took a "leap of faith""* 

S^^ and* cdnf ided in her. She discovered, with a real sense of surprise, that ''her 
* * 

roommate was^both accepting and und^^r&tanding, thereby glvijig-her-tha_opp_ortunit; 
to s«6 her as a person rather than as just a nun. - 

^The third type of context is distinctly different. Sometimes we gain a 
• deeper awareness and appreciation of another when^ye see this person involved in 
fa situation which is part of his or her world apart from the World which we 
share with him or her. Here it is not a mabt^ of a'f ace-to-face interaction^ 
bv^^of one's becoming attenti^^ to another as. he or she is meaningfully engage 
in some activity Or situatiqn^which has no direct reference to us. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that we allow ourselves to understand the person's 
activity m terms other than its relation, in any immediate sense, to our own 
situation. Oney^example is provided by a woman who attended a Christmas pa^rty 
and dance with her husband. The event was sponsored by his company, and so the 
occasion gave her an opportunity to see him interact with his colleagues. Most 
significantly, she sat in thevaudience with everyone else as her husbarfd direc- 
ted the company choir. During /this performance she became aware of her husband 
^ in a. new way, precisely as' someonfe who was more than just her hpsband, someone 
who had a life, a series of involvements beyond his involvement wi^th her. Her it 
experience wap not, in any thematic way,, a sense of being excluded, as it iftight 
w^ll have been. Instead, she wrote, "I c^ remember carrying wljth me throughout 
the remainder of the evenirig the strangest feeling that, in a sense, I had met. 
someone new."' 



The fourth type of context is one which brings^ two people together in / 
an' l^nsual way.^Due to a special set of circumstances, neither anticipated 
nor^planned, the' participants f ind^thems'elves sharing a context of meaning 
in a way that is discordant with the relationship they have had up until 
that point,. When there is^a history of long standing and intense antagonism, 
or\ where people have come to take ach other for granted, it mayj^well take' 
_an to.trao rdinary/\Qgnvergence of events to bring about change. The fol.lowing 



example shows tins vividly. Heather who had been working in a social service 

\ ' * * ■ 

a^encyVfor several years became very annoyed when a new person was hired, 

c?ontramto policy, without, consultation with her and th^ rest of the staff. 

To make matters worse, the new person, Linda, struck Heather as extremely 

manipulative, condescending, and self-serving. Heather's- discomfort with 

Linda contitiied unabated over a period of months, reaching at times almost 

unbearable proT>ortions . The episode which allowed Heather to see Linda in 

'^^\,- • " ^ 

a new light ocii^^ii^red one day wheti Heathef - came .to work and fo<ii1d Linda 
crying and in sorrow. She asked Linda what was wrong and found out that 

a close friend 6^S\i^xs was dying from .a terminal illness-. This friend was 
also a woman whom H<i^ather deeply admir^d^nd appreciated. That afternoon 
they were able to sf^kre the:r sorrow as Heather saw Linda as a person with 

human feelings, vulnli^^bility and pain. ' ^ * ^ 

K^s ' ' ^ - 

- • ' • ^ ^ . 

' Vglues and I^articipatloi^ ' » 

,V\ ■ ' ■ 

What, then, do all tftese four types of contexts have in common? *The Ger-. 
m'^n philosopher Max Scheie^: has said that a genuine understanding of a person 
dlepfends on* the person's maWng him or herself available to us (Schel-er, 1970',* 
pp. 22-4-225). Each of the sikty accounts of ''seeing the o^her ^as if for the 
first time" destribes situati^s which engage the other person wholehea^rtedly 
and at a highly personal leve*l.\ Not only does the nature of involvement and 



expression of feeling of 'the o.th^r person "Surprises us, but it strikes a 
responsive and empathic chord in us. The other's behavior and expressive- 
ness^ is seen by us' as a readily -nnderstandabTe manifestation ^ the person's 
basic humanity since the situation in which he -or she is engaged' is one 
which strongly speaks to our basic values and concerns. 

Standing in the face of death is one such' situation .* It was mentioned 
as* the occasion for the change in one'^s perception df the other in one fifth 
of the description^^, • Death is one of the' basic horizons of human exist^ce 
as e^ecially Heidegger (1962) reminds us. Death brings us to the realization 
that our time is limited as is the' time of those-we love, and ^in the face of 
the urgency^ to which tliiavf ealization gives rise our inhibitions and reserva 
tions may dissolve. The Dutch psychiatrist J. H. van den Berg (1975, p.- 94) 
writes, ''Ind the people we love, tho^^ few who\are with us for a while, how 
could we love them if they did n'et grow and die? It is'X-K'e^ght of deatji 
that makes them dear to us." The imminence , of death also sweeps ^^y the * " 
habitual roles ^d contexts which 'constitute our ordinary being together. 
Linda, who was^ery concerned about how her colleagues viewed hep under 
Other circumstances, cried freely when she heard .about the illness of her 
friend. ^ ' ' ' 

Clearly then, in this experience pf being surprised by the other 
the.re is a powerful shift in the context for £he relationship, and in the 
manner in which one responds to th6 other. One's response involves more 
than just paying attention to the person as one discovers some new fact 
about him or her. In The Visible and the Inv*isibie (196S, pp. 10-11), 
Meifleau-Ppnty describes a moment in, which we live in the "private** world 
of another as we participate in what has. engaged this person. Similarly, 

1^ 




• Scheler (1970, ^. 167) has vrrttent 'The persdn of another tan &y be dis- i 

closed^ to me by. roy/ joining in the ^performance of -.his atts, either cQgnitively, 

,T>y 'understanding' and vicarious v^^e-livifig, ' or morally; by 'following in 

'^^^ his "footsteps' /'i^^phasis in. . original] , The notion of partieipation is what I 

want to stress here*. It is not a case of our gainiilg a sort of'^detached 

SwarHaesa of the^ internal perspective of the other,l8^th€r , we allow ourselves 

to-be addressed by Itfhe other perso'n'si visible involvement, in a sense placing 

ourselves >in'his'or her^woi^id so that it comj^ellingly jjnfolds for us. Ixx 

Buber^s word^, this is bo'th an undertaking and an undergoing. 

This is where we discover that we are already living out a decision: ^ 

decision *to affirm the invitational aspect of the other '^ -^availability in these 

unusual circumstance's. The ground for our participation can be unde^rstood as 

the ^discovery of- basic values common to oneself an'd the ^other values which 

-previously either 'v^ere not evident or%ere present only in a marginal way/ 
' ' • , ' . - ^ ;^ 

. (For an exposition on the* intersubjective nature of values, see Scheler, 1973). 

would like to sum up this discussion of participation ancl values .in" 

^%is ^xperi&nce by paraphrasing Geor^ Kelly (1955^ p/523) : -a person chooses 

for himself, in a situation presenting the possibil|.tV:of involvement with, 
' ' t , . V . 

or distancing from, a ^gnificant other pe^^son that Wltexnative through which 
he anti'cipate^the greater possibility for extension land-laffitmation of his ' ^ 
ownT5asic values. . _ • ^ i * ' ' 



Decision and PHemma ^ 

So far ^ it. may seem^that this experience involves aldecision, but neither 



dilemma no^^^liberatian. "this is not the whole story. T\ie extraordinary 
circOmstances which make possible this transformation giyfe. way to those which 
• ar^ routine. The "^assimilation of a particular mqment of daep appreciatioH^of 



the other pHxson 'into^^going and habitual modes of relating may be 




difficult or threatening. Thus one woman ^a^d, "if I were to think of my 
brdVher "f^e way I saw nim before the |lange in our terationship , I would 
haye' no reason to thinlc of him/^ Initially, we may tend to hold onto that 
which we\have recently discovered about the other person — for example, 
thar a co-worker is caring rather ^an callous as we previously supposed — 
as the real truth of .the matter. Yet theTperson who is caring and trust- ^ 

worthy at one mom.ent may act in quite a different manner in subsequent 

f _ _ 

situations. Also, insofar' as we come to the realization that our previously 

restrictive atid unduly negative view of the other was both self-protective 

* *x ' - * 

and all too convenient we may be faced with a painful struggle with our- 

selves. " , .. 

k/ * ' 

f ^ * - ' 

Nevertheless, the descriptions I have collected suggest that in most" ^ 

there 

instances whereAwere possibilities for ongoing contact, a deepening'^ of the 



relationship folldwed the experience of 'seeing the other as If , for the 
first time/ This is not surprising, but perhaps it becomes more under- 
^tandab*le if we reiliember -Sclieler ' s~^1970 , p. 156) famous dictum that the 
essence of another per-^on becomes manifest only in and through *aii act of 
love. ^iact» ttie most ^^^^^^^^ij^^^^ appear td h^e taken place in 
those relationships which fe mo¥i|il^dily associate with the attenuation 

f ^ ' ' ' - 

of strictly defined roles'and unequal status and the possibility of love. 

* * 

Friendship and relationships' among siblings in their -mature! years are 
obvious example. ' ^ 

Conclusion ^ ^ ' it 

For years the gestalt therapists (VerXs et al. 1951; Perls^, 1971) have 
"discussed many of the issues which I have m^entioned in this paper, ^^erls 
has. suggested .that genuin^'contact" with another person occurs spontaneously 



when we are deeply in touch with ourselves, and is not the result of deliberate 
effort. At such moment;s — cre^ive moments .indeed as we have seen-*-we break away 
*from roles and patterns, and are open to the novelty of the situation. Within 
the gestalt therapy .orientation , such creative moments, be they in the context 
of relationsTiips or other life issues, are explained with ref-erence to 
"organismic self-regulation/* (Latner, 1974, pp. 11-15). However,' to^^do justice 

f ' ' ' 

to the specifically social and^psychological' nature of our existence, we need 

an approach which . focuses on personal yalpes and their role in guiding our 

actions and decisions. There is no longer a lack of resear'ch and theorizing 

which recognizes the importance of human values, ^and which, in addition, does 

not adhere to'a strictly eausal analysis of behavior. Instead, a number of 

researchers hav^ adopted a view of human motivation which is similar to that 

suggested by Merleau-Ponty (see above, pp. 2-3). It is ing^dsting to note 

what Rinds of problems these researchers address. Smelser and Erikson (1980) 

have brought together some of the contributions^ of these thinkers in a recent 

book entitled Themes of 'Work and Love in Adulthood . T)ie contributors to this 

volume are sociologists and psychologists vho are concerned with the dilemmas an 

satisfactions of adult^^life, its continuities ar?d discontiryjities in terms of 

values, decisions, relationships and, obviously, work and love. These writers, 

who include. Daniel Levinson, Robert Gould and Janet Giele, speak directly of 

the actuality and complexity of life events. Why the difference in terms of 

directness ^nd perspective within this field? A number of reasons can be given.. 

These researchers have been influenced by disciplines such as history and 

literature which emphasize a qualitative approach to the person. Ther^ is 

leffs of a tradition of orthodoxy in terms of research methods- in adult 

developmental psychology than in other areas within 'the discipline ^erhap^ 

there is also another reason. A number of social, psychologists have expressed 

* 

doubt that any but a few psychological theories are used very much, even by 



professional psychologists, to make sense out of everyday, experience. When 
we are talking about issues of love and work in adulthood, we are talking 
about issues which each of iis struggle v^th, more or less satisfactorily but 
seldam easily or without some seose or urgency,* It may just be that this* 
affinity with these issues provides psychologists with a motive to stay.^* 
closer to the **real" world. 



V 



NOTES * 



* % 

This^paper was presente.cf.'^at the American Psychological Association 
Convention,^ Los Angeles , ^August 2A, 1981, as part of a 
symposium entitled,' "Dilemma as Threat or< Challenge Phenomenon 
logical Perspective's."! am indebted to, my' wife, Mical .Goldfarb, 
for critical comments on an earlier version ^f this manuscript. 

' * ^ ' \ 

This translation is based partly on the original German text and - 
partly on Che translations rerVdered by .Walter Kaufman and 
McGregor Smith. My thanks to Professor James Riss^r of the 
Seattle University Philosophy Department who helped with the 
re-translation. 

\ - ' ^ 

Res^earch in the area of prosocial behavfor suggests that people 
either help almost immediately when asked or when an emergency 
situation arises or they don't help at all. (FeUner & Marshall, 
1970; Latane & Darley, 1970). 
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